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Foreword 


It  is  an  honor  for  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  to  share  works  from 
the  Permanent  Collection  with  another  museum,  particularly  one  as  distin- 
guished as  the  Flint  Institute  of  Arts.  These  loans  represent  great  patronage  of 
American  art;  they  recall  the  history  of  the  Whitney  Museum  and  they  testify 
to  the  accomplishments  of  pioneers  of  twentieth-century  art  in  this  country. 

Nearly  eighty  years  ago,  when  the  earliest  of  the  works  in  the  exhibition  was 
painted,  the  outstanding  patron  of  twentieth-century  American  art,  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney,  was  actively  supporting  American  artists  by  presenting  their 
work  in  an  extension  of  her  sculpture  studio  on  West  Eighth  Street  in  lower 
Manhattan.  She  had  not,  as  yet,  thought  of  creating  a  public  institution  to  present 
the  achievements  of  her  fellow  artists  for  the  education  and  enjoyment  of  the 
general  public. 

Mrs.  Whitney  founded  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  1930,  and  it 
has  continued  to  follow  her  policy  of  acquiring  art  as  it  is  being  made.  That  is 
the  singular  aspect  which  binds  together  this  group  of  works.  Later  acquisitions, 
several  of  which  are  included  here,  filled  the  gaps  in  our  holdings.  This  survey 
from  the  Permanent  Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  emphasizes  the  dynamic 
realist  tradition  of  twentieth-century  American  art.  We  hope  it  will  be  enjoyed 
by  the  public  which  shares  our  respect  for  the  Flint  Institute  of  Arts. 


Thomas  N.  Armstrong  III, 

Director 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  is  drawn  from  a  period  not  well-delineated 
by  our  collections,  these  early  twentieth  century  paintings  are  particularly 
welcome.  They  provide  a  rare  opportunity  to  see  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
realist  strain  in  twentieth  century  American  art,  a  continuation  of  the  tradition 
of  representation  exemplified  by  Copley  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  Eakins 
and  Duveneck  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth.  This  realist  legacy  cannot 
be  overstressed  in  considering  what  is  distinctively  American  in  American  art, 
as  contemporary  developments  which  are  reinforcing  this  tendency  have  served 
to  remind  us. 
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Representing  America 


These  nearly  forty  representational  paintings  from  the  collection  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  manifest  an  enduring  realism  in  American  art  of  the 
twentieth-century  —  a  century  usually  identified  with  the  introduction  of 
abstraction  and  non-objectivity  in  art.  These  images,  dated  between  1907  and 
1940,  record  the  way  people  looked  and  interacted;  they  show  the  interiors  and 
exteriors  of  America's  commonplace  architecture;  they  scan  America's  landscape 
and  include,  for  contrast,  a  few  examples  that  abstractly  pictorialize  nature. 

In  this  selection,  the  modern  spirit  —  the  vanguard  attraction  to  formalism 
and  abstracted  feeling  —  is  barely  present.  What  prevails  here  is  America's 
fascination  with  facts  and  specificity.  And  at  the  present  moment,  this  fascination 
seems  far  less  conservative  than  it  did  a  decade  ago.  For  realism  has  recently 
returned,  and  contemporary  painters  are  challenging  the  necessity  of  technical 
innovation  and  abstraction.  In  doing  so,  they  are  appropriating  some  of  the 
attitudes  that  guided  the  early  twentieth-century  representations  by  The  Eight. 

The  Eight,  the  first  American  group  to  break  the  shackles  of  traditional  academic 
painting,  did  so  within  the  bounds  of  realism.  When  they  held  their  only  joint 
exhibition  in  February  1908  at  the  Macbeth  Galleries  in  New  York,  the  public 
and  critics  were  shocked  because  these  painters  —  most  of  them  trained  as 
newspaper  illustrators  —  presented  impressionistic  renderings  of  everyday  urban 
environments  rather  than  heroic  subjects  or  important  people.  What  John  Sloan 
later  described  as  "just  an  accidental  group  show"  has  become  a  seminal 
American  art  event. 

Works  by  all  of  The  Eight  (Arthur  B.  Davies,  William  J.  Glackens,  Robert  Henri, 
Ernest  Lawson,  George  Luks,  Maurice  B.  Prendergast,  Everett  Shinn,  and  John 
Sloan)  are  included  in  this  survey  and  their  differences  are  as  pronounced  as 
their  similarities.  Still,  their  art  is  most  closely  identified  with  the  urban  pleasures 
that  animate  Shinn's  spotlighted  theater  scene,  Glackens'  dappled  view  of  a 
Columbus  Day  celebration  in  the  heart  of  New  York's  Greenwich  Village,  and 
Luks'  flying  Allied  flags  and  raucous  World  War  I  victory  nocturne.  Earlier 
conventions  rule  Henri's  smiling  urchin  and  Lawson's  swift  Impressionist,  oil- 
sketched  fishermen.  Henri's  subject  in  Laughing  Child  was  a  Dutch  girl  who 
modeled  for  him  during  one  of  his  trips  abroad  with  students  from  his  New 
York  School  of  Art.  Appropriately,  it  was  painted  in  Haarlem,  the  city  most 
associated  with  the  seventeenth-century  portraitist  Frans  Hals,  whose  broad 
brushwork  and  monochromatic  backgrounds  Henri  so  obviously  adopted. 
Everyday  life  —  rather  than  the  tinctured  beach  scene  of  Prendergast  or  the 
clouded  symbolism  of  Davies'  cosmic  chorus  line  —  prevailed  among  these  eight 
painters. 
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The  wildly  successful  Armory  Show  of  1913  brought  modernism  to  the  forefront 
of  American  art  and  the  members  of  The  Eight  were  soon  demoted  from 
revolutionaries  to  conservatives.  But  their  revamped  canon  of  realism  was 
sustained  through  the  early  1940s  by  the  teachings  and  writings  of  the  group's 
unofficial  leaders,  Henri  and  Sloan.  The  Art  Students  League  in  New  York,  where 
both  were  instructors,  became  the  new  academy  for  their  brand  of  realism.  Along 
with  Henri  and  Sloan,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Reginald  Marsh,  Kenneth  Hayes 
Miller,  and  Raphael  Soyer  taught  for  extended  periods  at  the  League.  Among 
other  artists  in  the  present  exhibition,  Isabel  Bishop,  Stuart  Davis,  Glackens, 
Leon  Kroll,  Walt  Kuhn,  Luks,  and  Jan  Marulka  also  lectured  or  taught  briefly  at 
the  League;  Aaron  Bohrod,  Alexander  Brook,  Guy  Pene  du  Bois,  Philip  Evergood, 
Marsden  Hartley,  Rockwell  Kent,  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  Ernest  Lawson,  John  Marin, 
Georgia  O'Keeffe,  Louis  Ribak,  Everett  Shinn,  and  Isaac  Soyer  were  among  the 
hundreds  of  artists  who  passed  through  the  League's  classrooms.  Except  for 
summer  excursions  to  New  England  fishing  villages  and  to  Woodstock,  New 
York  (where  the  league  held  summer  classes),  the  world  of  most  these  artists, 
and  thereby  their  imagery,  was  bounded  by  Manhattan's  West  57th  Street  (where 
the  League  was  located)  and  14th  Street.  So  many  painters  maintained  studios 
and  lived  near  the  hectic  thoroughfare  of  14th  Street  that  these  urban  realists 
were  tagged  the  Fourteenth  Street  School. 
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The  Art  Students  League's  teaching 
methods  emphasized  studio  sketching  and 
painting  classes  using  the  nude  figure  or 
complex  still-life  arrangements.  The  still  lifes 
of  Alexander  Brook  and  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi  — 
well-crafted,  unchallenging  and  impersonal 
—  demonstrate  the  League's  approach.  View- 
ing The  Sentinels,  it  is  now  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Brook's  art  was  probably  more 
widely  exhibited  and  received  greater  atten- 
tion than  that  of  any  other  American  painter 
of  the  period.  The  figurative  attitudes  of  the 
League  are  summarized  by  Kroll's  full- 
bodied  academicism  and  more  lyrically  re- 
ndered in  the  Rubensian  flesh  of  Bishop's 
nude.  In  Minsky's  Chorus,  Marsh  turned  life- 
class  figure  drawing  into  grander  schemes 
that  vaguely  clothed  his  voluptuous  models. 
The  rigidity  of  Miller's  Box  Party  conveys  the 
limitations  of  this  approach,  where  figures 


get  dropped  into  posed  and  costive  settings. 
Like  Miller's  plump  patrons,  Raphael  Soyer's 
unemployed  trio  are  clumped  against  a 
backdrop.  The  topical  realism  of  Soyer's 
Reading  from  Left  to  Right  is  declared  by  the 
handwritten  menu,  which  is  taken  from  a 
Ben  Shahn  photo  of  around  1936  depicting 
the  window  of  a  Bowery  eatery.  Similarly 
staged  replications  and  artistic  contrivances 
are  seen  in  much  of  the  period's  art;  they 
provide  the  journalistic  and  often  plaintive 
conscience  of  art  in  hard  times. 

Not  surprisingly,  portraiture  and  the 
specifics  of  American  Scene  painting  en- 
gaged many  artists  during  this  period,  al- 
tough  the  purpose  of  their  figurations 
changed  between  the  1920s  and  the  1930s. 
The  Philadelphia  painter  Adolphe  Borie  was 
championed  by  and  very  much  in  the  sway 
of  the  American  Impressionist  Mary  Cassatt. 
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Bone  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  many 
of  The  Eight  had  attended.  His  relaxed,  1924  view  of  his  wife,  Edith,  fully  turned 
out  in  her  black  hat,  recalls  all  the  niceties  of  his  mentor.  While  Borie's  view  of 
his  wife  seems  to  belong  to  the  late  nineteenth  century,  Guy  Pene  du  Bois'  pair 
of  women  arrestingly  document  their  time.  The  frivolities  of  their  dress  barely 
cover  the  hardened  hedonism  that  du  Bois  perceives  in  these  aging  flappers. 
On  the  other  hand,  Alice  Neel's  rendering  of  Pat  Whelan  has  all  the  raw  immediacy 
of  the  newspaper  headline  that  lies  before  him.  Neel's  portrayal  conveys  the 
forthright  determination  of  this  noted  Communist  organizer  for  the  National 
Maritime  Union. 
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The  social  concerns  of  the  1930s  appear  again  in  Isaac  Soyer's  Employment  Office, 
Louis  Ribak's  Home  Relief  Station,  and  Philip  Evergood's  Through  the  Mill.  Like 
Neel's  Whelan,  these  paintings  dramatize  the  decade's  economic  depression  and 
societal  dysfunction.  Although  the  murky  light  in  these  works  recalls  the  early 
paintings  of  The  Eight,  the  actualities  of  urban  life  have  been  transformed.  Gone 
is  the  buoyancy  of  the  cavorting  women  in  John  Sloan's  1928  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated; 
the  people  who  inhabit  these  images  of  the  1930s  are  hungry,  depressed,  or 
angry.  Charles  Burchfield's  stated  aim  in  his  1930  Winter  Twilight  —  to  depict 
"bleakness  and  loneliness"  —  seems  to  have  settled  upon  much  of  the  painting 
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of  the  next  ten  years.  In  Winter  Twilight  Burchfield  combined  elements  of  his 
native  Salem,  Ohio,  and  Buffalo,  New  York  (where  he  lived  most  of  his  adult 
life).  His  shabby  neighborhood  of  despair  spreads  nationwide,  from  Aaron 
Bohrod's  wasted  and  derelict  Chicago  suburb  to  Philip  Evergood's  northern 
Connecticut  mill  town.  For  Evergood,  Through  the  Mill  "reeked  of  struggling, 
barely  existing  humanity."  Industry's  demoralizing  effect  is  portrayed  through 
the  workers'  steep  climb  up  to  the  squalid  housing  that  is  pressed  below  the 
mill  owner's  white  hilltop  mansion. 

The  dark  implications  of  a  country  gripped  by  financial  disaster  and  impending 
global  discord  turn  from  polemic  to  hallucination  in  Federico  Castellon's  The  Dark 
Figure  and  O.  Louis  Guglielmi's  The  Various  Spring.  Both  works  capture  the 
irrationality  of  nightmares  with  an  excruciating  exactitude  that  accredits  their 
reality.  Painted  the  same  year  as  Picasso's  monumental  Guernica,  Guglielmi's  The 
Various  Spring  is  a  diminutive  but  iconographically  dense  condemnation  of  current 
events.  Its  three  dead  infants,  impaled  on  maypoles  festooned  with  bombs,  are 
identified  with  "29,"  the  year  of  the  Crash.  The  Surrealism  of  the  Spanish-born 
Castellon  followed  a  less  socially  conscious  track;  his  Dali-derived  imagery  typifies 
the  European  Surrealists'  original  concern  with  dream  motifs,  psychic  uncer- 
tainty, and  sexual  ambiguity. 
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Although  essentially  representational,  the 
images  of  Guglielmi  and  Castellon  include 
modernist  pictorial  devices  of  scale  distor- 
tion, skewed  perspective,  non-naturalistic 
color,  and  cut-off  compositions.  A  related 
aura  of  disjunction  and  impersonality  charac- 
terizes the  rigid  images  of  George  C.  Ault, 
Peter  Blume,  and  Francis  Criss.  The  Pre- 
cisionism  of  Ault's  desolate,  downtown 
Manhattan  street,  Blume's  fanciful  New 
England  Barn  and  Criss'  Sixth  Avenue  El  apply 
the  simplifications  of  American  folk  paint- 
ings and,  for  Criss,  the  principles  of  Cubism 
to  the  American  Scene.  Blume's  slightly  sala- 
cious picture  was  never  publicly  exhibited 
until  its  gift  to  the  Whitney  Museum  in  1961. 
Painted  in  Northhampton,  Massachusetts  — 
Blume's  dealer  Charles  Daniel  comically  re- 
ferred to  it  as  "Smith  College  Girl"  it  is 
among  the  earliest  of  Blume's  self-described 
"free-associational"  or  "juxtapositional"  pic- 
tures. Criss'  architectonic  Sixth  Avenue  El 
adapts  Precisionism  to  schematically  com- 
memorate the  elevated  public  transportation 
line  that  ran  down  the  west  side  of  Manhat- 
tan until  1938.  This  painting  is  a  small  version 
of  a  mural  Criss  completed  in  1937  for  New 
York's  Williamsburg  public  housing  project 
under  the  WPA  relief  program. 
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Formal  and  geometric  devices  also  struc- 
ture the  still  lifes  of  Charles  Sheeler,  Jan 
Matulka,  and  Bradley  Walker  Tomlin.  And 
they  increasingly  flaunt  the  liberties  of  mod- 
ernism. Sheeler's  ode  to  American  decorative 
arts  depicts  the  Shaker  furniture  and  pat- 
terned decorative  textiles  the  artist  collected 
at  his  country  house.  The  elements  defy 
perspective,  scale,  and  even  gravity.  Formal 
interactions  are  likewise  stressed  in 
Matulka's  roughly  textured  surfaces  and 
vividly  hued  arrangement  of  musical  instru- 
ments, tribal  artifact,  and  nature.  Matulka's 
objects  intersect  before  an  open  window  that 
overlooks  a  blue-skied,  moonlit  scene.  Incon- 
gruities multiply  in  Tomlin's  vaporous  still 
life,  where  connections  with  visual  reality  are 
abandoned  for  interlocking  geometric  sec- 
tions that  contain  a  glass  vase,  twisted  rose, 
white  sculptured  head,  and  a  multicolored 
table  edge.  Tomlin  paired  what  he  called  the 
"inward  preoccupation"  of  this  still  life  with 
a  similarly  sized  and  dated  painting  of  "out- 
ward preoccupation."  His  abstractions 
orchestrate  the  memories  or  emotions  that 
surround  objects. 
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As  with  figurative  painting  and  the  still  life,  American  artists  employed  nature 
for  both  veristic  and  formal  ends,  each  painter  recording  the  world  with  an 
idiosyncratic  eye.  The  eye  of  Rockwell  Kent,  who  had  recently  settled  in  the 
town  of  Egypt,  Vermont,  turned  the  specifics  of  his  new  locale  into  a  stage  on 
which  to  enact  the  cycle  of  life  and  death.  Winter's  glistening  blanket  enfolds 
the  trapper  and  his  prey.  Kent's  snow-covered  world,  with  its  tomblike  cluster 
of  white  drifts,  may  be  juxtaposed  with  Marsden  Hartley's  proto-Futurist  blizzard. 
Hartley  captures  the  swirling  spirit  of  a  storm  with  a  bluish  white  sea  of  small 
strokes.  Like  Prendergast's  Summer's  Day,  Hartley's  Blast  of  Winter  essays  the 
physicality  of  paint  and  the  sensation  of  color  far  beyond  the  particularities  of 
time  and  place.  Comparable  painterliness  enlivens  John  Marin's  crashing  surf. 
Wave  on  Rock  is  among  a  small  number  of  Marin's  oil  paintings  of  the  Maine 
coast,  which  he  began  visiting  in  1914.  Best  known  as  a  watercolorist,  Marin 
here  encrusts  oil  pigment  to  mimic  particles  of  water  and  stone. 
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The  smooth  surety  of  Georgia  O'Keeffe's 
The  Mountain,  New  Mexico  suggests  a  deriva- 
tion from  a  specific  site.  Yet  the  treatment  of 
the  landscape  —  the  way  the  mountain  fills 
the  canvas  —  transforms  the  subject  into  an 
isolated  ideal.  O'Keeffe  began  spending 
summers  in  northeast  New  Mexico  in  1929, 
and  her  reverence  for  the  region  carried 
American  Scene  painting  to  the  Southwest. 
Thomas  Hart  Benton's  Autumn  is  a  more 
commonplace  example  of  American  Scene 
painting.  As  the  artist  observed,  it  was  a 
simple  "Western,  mid-west  farm  country 
scene."  These  otherwise  unconnected  pain- 
ters share  a  deep  affection  for  the  expansive- 
ness  of  America,  its  panoramic  abundance 
and  beauty:  the  lyric  and  pristine  spacious- 
ness of  their  landscapes  now  seems  historic. 
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Such  visual  documents  of  America's  boun- 
tiful expanse  have  a  spiritual  equivalent  in 
works  by  Joseph  Stella  and  Arthur  Dove. 
Looking  at  nature  as  if  through  a  microscope, 
these  painters  pictorialize  the  feelings  and 
moods  of  organic  life.  Sinuous  and  genera- 
tive, their  forms  seem  primordially  impelled. 
They  deny  human  presence  and  its  attendant 
narrative  and  evoke  in  title  and  appearance 
the  throbbing,  melodious  transcience  of 
music. 
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Except  for  such  abstract  images,  this  selection  best  addresses  the  realist  painting 
which  dominated  American  art  through  the  early  1940s,  after  which  realism 
played  a  diminished  role  for  forty  years.  Yet  its  current  vitality  and  abundance 
enlivens  these  antecedents,  whose  stilled  people  and  places  now  seem  to  be 
prescient  witnesses  of  the  future. 


Patterson  Sims 

Associate  Curator,  Permanent  Collection 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Cat.  19 
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Catalog  of  the  Exhibition 


10. 


1.  George  C.  Ault  (1891-1948) 
Hudson  Street,  1932 
Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  20" 
Purchase,  33.40 

2.  Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1889-1975) 
Autumn,  1940-41 
Tempera  on  composition  board, 
22V*  x  28%" 
Loula  D.  Lasker  Bequest,  66.114 

3.  Isabel  Bishop  (b.  1902) 
Nude,  1934 

Oil  on  composition  board,  33  x  40" 
Purchase,  34.11 

4.  Peter  Blume  (b.  1906) 
New  England  Barn,  1926 
Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  36" 
Gift  of  Leonard  Spigelgass,  61.14 


5.  Aaron  Bohrod  (b.  1907) 

Landscape  Near  Chicago,  1934  12. 

Oil  on  composition  board,  24  x  32" 
Purchase,  34.13 

6.  Adolphe  Borie  (1877-1934) 

The  Black  Hat,  1924  13. 

Oil  on  canvas,  28%  x  23V2" 
Purchase,  34.30 

7.  Alexander  Brook  (1898-1980) 

The  Sentinels,  1934  14. 

Oil  on  canvas,  32  x  48V4" 
Purchase,  34.15 


8.  Charles  Burchfield  (1893-1967) 
Winter  Twilight,  1930 

Oil  on  composition  board, 
27%  x  30V2"  (sight) 
Purchase,  31.128 

9.  Frederico  Castellon  (1914-1971) 
The  Dark  Figure,  1938 

Oil  on  canvas,  17  x  26V8" 
Purchase,  42.3 


11. 


Francis  Criss  (1901-1973) 

Third  Avenue  El,  c.  1937 

Oil  on  canvas,  36  x  41  W 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Felicia 

Meyer  Marsh  Purchase  Fund,  82.1 

Arthur  B.  Davies  (1862-1928) 

Crescendo,  1910 

Oil  on  canvas,  18  x  40" 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  31.166 

Stuart  Davis  (1894-1964) 

New  Mexican  Landscape,  1923 

Oil  on  canvas,  22  x  32" 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  31.174 

Arthur  G.  Dove  (1880-1946) 

Distraction,  1929 

Oil  on  canvas,  21  x  30" 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor,  58.64 

Guy  Pene  du  Bois  (1884-1958) 

Woman  with  Cigarette,  1929 

Oil  on  canvas,  36V4  x  28%" 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  31.187 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Philip  Evergood  (1901-1973) 

Through  the  Mill,  1940 
Oil  on  canvas,  36  x  52" 
Purchase,  41.24 


23.  Ernest  Lawson  (1873-1939) 
Fishermen,  1911 
Oil  on  canvas,  25%  x  30" 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  31.277 


24. 


William  J.  Glackens  (1870-1938) 

Parade,  Washington  Square,  1912 

Oil  on  canvas,  26  x  31" 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  31.215 

O.  Louis  Guglielmi  (1906-1956)  25. 

The  Various  Spring,  1937 
Oil  on  canvas,  15lA  x  19V4" 
Promised  Gift  of  Flora  Whitney  Miller, 
P.69.78 

Marsden  Hartley  (1877-1943) 

The  Blast  of  Winter,  1908  26. 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  30" 

50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Everett  Birch,  80.22 

Robert  Henri  (1865-1929) 
Laughing  Child,  1907 
Qil  on  canvas,  24  x  20" 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  31.240 

27. 

Rockwell  Kent  (1882-1971) 
The  Trapper,  1921 
Oil  on  canvas,  34  x  44" 
Purchase,  31.258 


Leon  Kroll  (1884-1974) 
Nude  in  a  Blue  Chair,  1930 
Oil  on  canvas,  48V4  x  36V4" 
Purchase,  31.264 

Yasuo  Kuniyoshi  (1889-1953) 
The  Twist  Loaf,  1930 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  42y4" 
Purchase,  31.272 


George  Luks  (1867-1933) 

Armistice  Night,  1918 

Oil  on  canvas,  37  x  683/4" 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor,  54.58 

John  Marin  (1870-1953) 

Wave  on  Rock,  1937 

Oil  on  canvas,  223/4  x  30" 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Charles  Simon 

and  the  Painting  and  Sculpture  Committee, 

81.18 

Reginald  Marsh  (1898-1954) 

Minsky's  Chorus,  1935 

Tempera  on  composition  board, 

293/4  x  35%" 

Partial  and  promised  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert  Hackett  in  honor  of  Edith  and  Lloyd 

Goodrich,  P.5.83 


Jan  Matulka  (1890-1972) 

Arrangement  with  Phonograph,  1929 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  40" 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  31.298 


28.  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  (1876-1952) 
Box  Party,  1936 

Oil  and  tempera  on  canvas,  60  x  46" 
Purchase,  36.147 

29.  Alice  Neel  (1908-1984) 
Pat  Whalen,  1935 

Oil  on  canvas,  27  x  23" 
Gift  of  Dr.  Hartley  Neel,  81.12 
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Cat.  23 
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Cat.  31 
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Cat.  13 


Cat.  25 
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Cat.  30 


Cat.  20 
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Cat.  34 
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30.  Georgia  O'Keeffe  (1887-1986) 
The  Mountain,  New  Mexico,  1931 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  36" 
Purchase,  32.14 

31.  Maurice  B.  Prendergast  (1859-1924) 
Summer's  Day,  1916-18 

Oil  on  canvas,  20%  x  28%" 
Lawrence  H.  Bloedel  Bequest,  77.143 

32.  Louis  Ribak  (1903-1979) 
Home  Relief  Station  1935-36 
Oil  on  canvas,  28  x  36" 
Purchase,  36.148 


33.  Charles  Sheeler  (1883-1965) 
Interior,  1926 

Oil  on  canvas,  33  x  22" 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  31.344 

34.  Everett  Shinn  (1876-1953) 
Revue,  1907 

Oil  on  canvas,  18  x  24" 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  31.346 

35.  John  Sloan  (1871-1951) 

Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  at  Third  Street,  1928 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  40" 
Purchase,  36.154 


37.  Raphael  Soyer  (b.  1899) 
Reading  from  Left  to  Right,  1938 
Oil  on  canvas,  26%  x  20%" 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Emil  J.  Arnold  in  memory  of 
Emil  J.  Arnold  and  in  honor  of  Lloyd 
Goodrich,  74.3 

38.  Joseph  Stella  (1877-1946) 
Tropical  Sonata,  1920-21 
Oil  on  canvas,  48  x  29" 
Purchase,  63.63 

39.  Bradley  Walker  Tomlin  (1899-1953) 

Still  Life  (Inward  Preoccupation),  1939 
Oil  on  canvas,  34  x  46" 
Purchase,  42.10 


36.  Isaac  Soyer  (1907-1981) 
Employment  Agency,  1937 
Oil  on  canvas,  34%  x  45" 
Purchase,  37.44 
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Trustees  and  Staff  of  the  Flint  Institute  of  Arts 


Board  of  Trustees 

Mr.  Randall  E.  Thornton,  President 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Piper,  First  Vice  President 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Jenkins,  Second  Vice  President 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Bessert,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  James  E.  Truesdell,  Secretary 

Mr.  Philip  J.  Braun 
Mr.  John  R.  Butler 
Mrs.  John  C.  Carlson 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Dailey 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Danziger 
Mr.  Raymond  A.  Finley 
Mr.  James  J.  Gibbons 
Mrs.  Thomas  Gibson 
Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Hamady 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Harris 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Mr.  Timothy  H.  Knecht 
Dr.  Vivian  Lewis 
Mrs.  John  E.  Mac  Arthur 
Mr.  Michael  D.  Melet 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Morello 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Morgan 
Mr.  John  W.  Nash 
Mrs.  Edward  Neithercut 
Mr.  John  R.  Newbauer 
Mr.  Jan  C.  Nyland 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Peloquin 


Mr.  Thomas  A.  Pond 
Mrs.  Deno  Preketes 
Dr.  Fouad  A.  Rabiah 
Mr.  James  P.  Ricker 
Mr.  Stanley  T  Richards 
Mrs.  Charles  Shelley 
Mr.  J.  Parkhill  Smith 
Dr.  Jack  W.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Milton  G.  Warren 

Honorary  Trustees 

Mr.  Raymond  O.  Doss 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Healy 
Mrs.  Donald  E.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Mott 
Mrs.  William  L.  Richards 
Mrs.  Jay  C.  Thompson 
Mr.  George  L.  Whyel 
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Staff 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Wattenmaker,  Director 

Mrs.  Joan  Ranadive,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

Mrs.  Barbara  F.  Gerholz,  Business  Manager 

Mr.  Christopher  R.  Young,  Curator/Registrar 

Mrs.  Joan  F.  Deyo,  Education/Program  Coordinator 

Miss  Ann  Sabty,  Public  Relations/Membership  Director 

Mrs.  Yvonne  Nelson,  Museum  Shop  Manager 

Mr.  Craig  Hinshaw,  Studio  Supervisor/Instructor 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Zayac,  Gallery  Technician/Head  Guard 

Mr.  William  Chatterson,  Preparator 

Mrs.  Harriet  Hay  den,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Sharron  McDonald,  Office  Clerk 

Mr.  Earl  Endicott,  Bray  Gallery  Custodian 

Miss  Audrey  Bailie,  Museum  Shop  Receptionist 

Miss  Caroline  Cornell,  Museum  Shop  Receptionist 

Mr.  Warren  Todd,  Custodian 

Mr.  David  Heidel,  Guard 

Mr.  Von  D.  Robinson,  Guard 


